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Jenny  Lind's  Tour  Of  Kentucky,  April,  1851 


By  R.  Gerald  McMurtry 


ONE  of  the  greatest  artists  ever  to  visit  Kentucky  was 
Jenny  Lind.  In  April,  1851,  she  traveled  by  stage 
coach  over  the  L.  &  N.  turnpike  from  Nashville 
to  Louisville  where  she  was  advertised  to  appear  in  two 
concerts.  Traveling  along  the  turnpike  Jenny  Lind  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  the  townspeople  at  every  stop. 
While  horses  were  being  changed  at  these  stops  she  would 
alight  from  the  coach  and  sing  to  the  people  who  had  gath- 
ered to  see  her.  Jenny  Lind  sang  at  Franklin,  Glasgow 
Junction,  Mammoth  Cave,  Munfordville  and  Elizabeth- 
town  while  enroute  to  Louisville. 

A  brief  review  of  Mademoiselle  Lind's  musical  suc- 
cesses in  Europe  and  America  shows  what  a  notable  per- 
sonage she  was.  Jenny  Lind,  a  soprano,  and  afterward 
referred  to  as  the  "Swedish  Nightingale,"  was  born  in 
Sweden  in  1821. 

From  infancy  she  showed  great  talent,  and  when  nine 
years  of  age  she  was  entered  in  the  Stockholm  Musical 
Academy  where  after  a  year's  study  she  was  considered 
ready  for  the  stage. 

For  two  years  she  delighted  Stockholm  audiences  when 
her  voice  became  harsh  and  clouded  and  she  was  forced 
to  retire. 

While  in  retirement  she  studied  instrumental  music, 
having  given  up  entirely  her  hopes  of  becoming  a  singer. 
By  accident  while  taking  an  unimportant  part  in  an  opera 
she  discovered  that  her  voice  had  returned  to  her  with 
increased  purity  and  power.  After  additional  study  her 
voice  was  capable  of  registering  two  and  one  half  octaves 
and  had  great  sympathetic  power. 


In  1844  she  sang  before  a  Berlin  audience  and  next  she 
went  to  Vienna  and  other  large  cities  where  she  was  en- 
thusiastically received.  Her  great  success  was  in  London 
in  1844,  where  she  created  a  sensation  almost  unequaled 
in  the  history  of  English  opera.  In  September,  1850,  she 
came  to  America  under  an  engagement  with  P.  T.  Barnum, 
to  give  one  hundred  and  fifty  concerts  for  $1,000  for  each 
concert.  Her  first  appearance  in  New  York  stirred  the 
audience  to  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  Her  share  of  the 
proceeds  of  these  concerts  amounting  to  about  $10,000 
was  bestowed  upon  local  charities. 

On  the  Fourth  of  April,  1851,  Jenny  Lind,  after  giving 
a  concert  in  Nashville,  traveled  by  stage  coach  over  the 
L.  &  N.  turnpike  to  Mammoth  Cave.  While  enroute  to 
Mammoth  Cave  the  stage  was  stopped,  probably  to  change 
horses  at  Franklin,  Ky.  While  there  tradition  says  she 
stepped  out  of  the  vehicle,  and  for  the  edification  of  the 
townspeople  gathered  about,  rendered  a  couple  of  songs 
that  held  her  audience  spellbound. 

She  left  Nashville  early  in  the  morning  with  her  party 
and  arrived  at  Bell's  Tavern  (Glasgow  Junction)  about 
nine  o'clock  that  night,  having  traveled  a  distance  of  ninety 
miles  that  day.  She  spent  the  night  at  Bell's  Tavern  and 
most  likely  sang  for  the  guests  stopping  there. 

Early  the  next  morning,  April  5,  the  party  left  the  turn- 
pike and  took  the  side  road  leading  to  Mammoth  Cave. 
A  large  party  accompanied  her  through  the  cave  and  while 
in  one  of  the  avenues  of  the  cave  she  sat  upon  a  large  for- 
mation resembling  a  chair  and  sang  several  songs  for  the 
[Continued  on  page  45] 
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poorwills  played  their  quaint  serenade  into  the  peaceful 
quietude  of  a  starlit  summer  night. 

Education  and  enlightenment  paid  me  no  visit,  and  let- 
ters were  scant  in  their  ministration.  Literature  I  knew 
not,  save  for  The  Book  that  rested  in  reverence  upon  the 
fire-board  above  the  jamb-rock  of  my  great  open  fireplace. 
This  was  my  library.  This  the  Book  of  Reference  of  my 
householders ;  the  Chart  of  their  guidance ;  the  Fountain 
of  their  faith ;  the  Solution  of  their  problems ;  the  Atlas 
of  their  eternity. 

Here  within  my  walls  did  they  take  courage  and  in- 
spiration from  the  laborious  reading  of  its  pages.  Here, 
by  the  flickers  of  my  firelight  did  they  take  from  The 
Book  the  words  and  promises  that  gave  them  strength  to 
carry  on.  Then  did  they  renew  their  vows  and  pledge 
again  their  allegiance. 

Here,  in  the  still  hours  of  night  when  Death  cast  his 
lurid  shadow  across  the  bedside  in  the  darkened  corner 
did  I  hear  again  the  faith  of  Job  reaffirmed  by  the  husky 
voice  that  whispered,  "Yea,  though  he  smite  me,  yet  will 
I  trust  Him,"  and  the  voice  softened  by  the  words  of  the 
psalmist,  "Though  I  walk  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with 


me. 


Then  did  I  hearken  to  the  moaning  of  the  winds  in  the 
treetops  without,  and  discern  the  soft  rustle  of  angels' 
wings,  as  the  soul  of  my  master  was  wafted  away. 

Stands  here  a  monument. 

Stands  here  a  shrine." 


Jenny  Land's  Tour  of  Kentucky, 
April,  1851 

[Continued  from  page  32] 

party.  This  formation  is  known  today  as  the  Jenny  Lind 
arm  chair.  It  is  also  said  that  she  sang  while  on  Echo 
River  but  undoubtedly  this  is  not  true  as  the  river  was 
swollen  at  the  time  from  the  spring  rains  and  the  party 
had  to  forego  the  boat  trip. 

She  evidently  left  Glasgow  Junction  in  the  early  after- 
noon of  the  fifth  of  April  for  Elizabethtown,  stopping  on 
the  way  at  Munfordville,  at  Kerr's  Inn.  It  is  a  tradition 
and  most  likely  true  that  she  sang  for  the  guests  in  the 
parlor  of  Kerr's  Inn.  Continuing  the  trip  north  the  party 
arrived  in  Elizabethtown  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon 
or  evening  which  was  too  late  to  continue  the  trip  to  Louis- 
ville despite  the  fact  they  were  a  day  behind  schedule. 

The  old  Louisville  Courier  has  the  following  items  con- 
cerning Jenny  Lind : 

(Thursday,  April  3,  1851) 
"Jenny  Lind  leaves  Nashville  this  morning  and  will 
reach  here  on  Saturday  of  this  week." 

(Saturday,  April  5,  1851) 
"Jenny  Lind  will  arrive  in  this  city  this  evening 
direct  from  Mammoth  Cave." 
(No  issue  of  the  Louisville  Courier  Sunday  April  6,  1851) 
(Monday,  April  7,  1851) 
"Jenny    Lind    arrived    here    yesterday    afternoon 
about  six  o'clock  in  one  of  Thomas  &  Company's 
stage  coaches.     She  is  registered  at  the  Louisville 
Hotel  with  a  suite  of  eight  persons." 

As  Jenny  Lind  was  a  day  late  in  reaching  Louisville 
she  probably  was  in  Elizabethtown  from  the  evening  of 


Saturday,  April  5,  to  the  morning  of  Sunday  April  6.  She 
arrived  in  Louisville  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  which 
most  likely  made  her  starting  hour  from  Elizabethtown 
about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  Sunday  morning.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  Jenny  Lind  spent  the  night  of  April  5  at 
Kerr's  Inn  at  Munfordville,  but  as  the  distance  between 
Glasgow  Junction  and  Munfordville  is  not  so  great  it  is 
quite  likely  that  she  came  on  to  Elizabethtown.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  she  traveled  ninety  miles  April  4. 

Tradition  and  fact  have  been  established  that  Jenny 
Lind  spent  the  night  in  Elizabethtown  but  as  to  where 
she  stayed  had  not  been  determined  until  Mrs.  Ella 
Thomas  Welsh,  of  Danville,  Ky.,  a  daughter  of  Samuel 
Beall  Thomas,  owner  of  the  stage  coach  company,  made 
the  statement  that  Jenny  Lind  stayed  at  the  Eagle  House 
(now  the  Smith  Hotel).  Very  soon  after  people  in  and 
around  Elizabethtown  had  learned  that  she  had  arrived  a 
large  crowd  gathered  at  the  hotel  begging  to  hear  her  sing. 
As  the  Eagle  House  did  not  have  room  to  accommodate 
the  crowd,  Jenny  Lind  went  up  to  Aunt  Beck  Hill's  Inn 
(now  the  Brown-Pusey  Community  House)  and  stood 
upon  the  stone  steps  in  front,  where  she  sang  "My  Old 
Kentucky  Home"  and  other  songs  in  her  marvelous  voice. 
It  is  not  known  whether  she  sang  Saturday  evening  or 
Sunday  morning. 

Jenny  Lind  seemed  to  appeal  to  every  one  as  she  had  a 
very  likeable  personality  and  was  so  charitable.  It  is  likely 
that  all  Elizabethtown  turned  out  to  hear  this  thirty-year- 
old  artist,  and  to  see  P.  T.  Barnum,  her  noted  manager, 
who  was  most  likely  with  her  when  she  was  in  Elizabeth- 
town.  She  was  probably  the  greatest  artist  who  has  ever 
stopped  in  Elizabethtown. 

Jenny  Lind  left  Elizabethtown  on  the  north  bound  stage 
coach  owned  and  operated  by  Samuel  Beall  Thomas,  who 
was  referred  to  by  Nathaniel  P.  Willis  in  a  letter  written 
in  the  early  fifties  as  the  "wealthy  nabob"  of  Elizabeth- 
town. 

Mrs.  Welch  states  that  Jenny  Lind  sat  upon  the  driver's 
seat  with  her  father,  S.  B.  Thomas,  who  drove  the  stage 
that  day,  in  order  that  she  might  see  more  perfectly  the 
beautiful  scenery  around  Muldraugh's  Hill. 

After  Jenny  Lind  arrived  in  Louisville,  Sunday  night. 
April  6,  the  private  residence  of  a  Mr.  T.  L.  Shreeve, 
whose  place  was  on  upper  Sixth  Street,  was  placed  at  her 
disposal.  Mr.  Shreeve  was  probably  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Louisville  Hotel  and  she  used  the  house 
for  the  reason  that  it  had  more  conveniences  than  the  hotel. 

The  first  concert  in  Louisville  was  held  the  night  of 
April  7,  in  Mozart  Hall.  Not  a  seat  was  vacant  and  the 
crowd  that  stood  around  the  walls  numbered  hundreds. 
This  tremendous  crowd  of  all  types  of  people  was  not  of 
the  most  peaceable  sort.  Charles  D.  Rosenburg,  one  of  the 
Lind  party,  in  his  book,  "Jenny  Lind  in  America,"  says 
that  he  saw  a  drunken  white  knock  down  two  "gentlemen 
of  color."  He  says,  however,  the  Louisville  crowd  de- 
pended upon  thew  and  muscle  rather  than  upon  small  shot 
and  the  bowie  knife.  Jenny  Lind  was  probably  the  most 
noted  person  to  visit  Louisville  since  the  visit  of  General 
LaFayette  in  May,  1825. 

The  second  concert  was  held  on  Thursday  and  was  as 
successful  as  the  first.  On  the  program  with  Lind  was 
an  Italian  opera  singer  named  Signor  Belletti,  and  the 
orchestra.  Also  on  the  program  for  the  second  night  a 
new  singer  by  the  same  of  Signor  Salvi  was  to  be  added 
to  the  attraction  but  because  of  some  un  for  seen  reason  he 
did  not  arrive  and  instrumental  music  had  to  be  substi- 
tuted.    Mr.   Barnum  had  planned  only  two  concerts  in 
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Louisville,  but  the  people  there  were  so  anxious  for  a 
third  concert  to  be  held  Friday  that  a  Mr.  Raine  offered 
Mr.  Barnum  $5,000  for  a  third  concert.  The  offer  was 
so  large  that  Mr.  Barnum  could  not  turn  it  down,  so  the 
third  concert  was  advertised  with  the  added  attraction  of 
Signor  Salvi.  The  receipts  for  the  Friday's  concert  were 
over  $6,500  and  a  considerable  profit  was  realized  by  Mr. 
Raine  on  the  one  night's  speculation. 

Tickets  to  these  concerts  sold  at  auction  as  high  as 
$175.00  each  with  hundreds  unable  to  find  standing  room 
at  $3.00  apiece.  Many  seats  sold  for  $10.00  each.  The 
first  ticket  of  the  first  concert  was  sold  to  a  Mr.  Louis 
Trippe  at  a  premium  of  $100.00.  More  than  one  thousand 
tickets  were  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  one  to  nine  dol- 
lars. The  total  receipts  for  the  three  concerts  amounted 
to  $19,429.50,  averaging  $6,476.50  for  each  concert.  These 
amounts  were  not  unusual  for  her  concerts ;  however,  this 
was  quite  a  showing  for  Louisville,  as  the  1850  census 
showed  only  43,194  inhabitants.  On  the  following  Satur- 
day morning  Jenny  Lind,  with  her  party,  left  Louisville 
on  the  Cincinnati  boat,  the  Ben  Franklin,  one  of  the  finest 
boats  in  Western  America.  Her  next  concert  was  to  be 
held  at  Madison,  Ind.,  the  twelfth  of  April. 


John  James  Audubon  In  Kentucky 
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times  soothing  to  the  ear.  Fish  and  game  are  abundant. 
But,  above  all,  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  urbanity  of  their  manners,  had  induced  me  to  fix  upon 
it  as  a  place  of  residence ;  and  I  did  so  with  the  more 
pleasure  when  I  found  that  my  wife  was  as  much  gratified 
as  myself  by  the  kind  attentions  which  were  shown  to  us, 
utter  strangers  as  we  were,  on  our  arrival. 

"No  sooner  had  we  landed,  and  made  known  our  in- 
tention of  remaining,  than  we  were  introduced  to  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  place  and  its  vicinity,  although 
we  had  not  brought  a  single  letter  of  introduction,  and 
could  not  but  see,  from  their  unremitting  kindness,  that 
the  Virginian  spirit  of  hospitality  displayed  itself  in  all 
the  words  and  actions  of  our  newly  formed  friends.  I 
wish  here  to  name  those  persons  who  so  unexpectedly  came 
forward  to  render  our  stay  among  them  agreeable,  but 
feel  at  a  loss  with  whom  to  begin,  so  equally  deserving 
are  they  of  our  gratitude.  The  Croghans,  the  Clarks  (our 
great  traveler  included),  the  Berthouds,  the  Gaits,  the 
Maupins,  the  Tarascons,  the  Beals,  and  the  Booths,  form 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  long  list  which  I  could  give. 
The  matrons  acted  like  mothers  to  my  wife,  and  daughters 
proved  agreeable  associates,  and  the  husbands  and  sons 
were  friends  and  companions  to  me.  If  I  absented  myself 
on  business,  or  otherwise,  for  any  length  of  time,  my  wife 
was  removed  to  the  hospitable  abode  of  some  friend  in 
the  neighborhood  until  my  return,  and  then,  kind  reader, 
I  was  several  times  obliged  to  spend  a  week  or  more  with 
these  good  people  before  they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
let  us  return  to  our  own  residence.  We  lived  for  two 
years  at  Louisville,  where  we  enjoyed  many  of  the  best 
pleasures  which  this  life  can  afford ;  and  whenever  we 
have  since  chanced  to  pass  that  way,  we  have  found  the 
kindness  of  our  former  friends  unimpaired. 

"During  my  residence  at  Louisville,  much  of  my  time 
was  employed  in  my  ever  favorite  pursuits.  I  drew  and 
noted  the  habits  of  everything  which  I  procured,  and  my 
collection  was  daily  augmenting,  as  every  individual  who 
carried  a  gun  always  sent  me  such  birds  or  quadrupeds 


as  he  thought  might  prove  useful  to  me.  My  portfolios 
already  contained  upwards  of  two  hundred  drawings.  Dr. 
W.  C.  Gait,  being  a  botanist,  was  often  consulted  by  me, 
as  well  as  his  friend,  Dr.  Ferguson.  Mr.  Gilly  drew 
beautifully,  and  was  fond  of  my  pursuits.  So  was  my 
friend,  and  now  relative,  N.  Berthoud.  As  I  have  already 
said,  our  time  was  spent  in  the  most  agreeable  manner, 
through  the  hospitable  friendship  of  our  acquaintance." 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Kentucky  he  entered  upon  a 
mercantile  career  and  established  a  store  in  Louisville.  A 
little  later  he  became  partner  with  his  brother-in-law,  who 
was  also  in  the  mercantile  business  in  New  Orleans. 
Neither  were  good  business  men  and  managed  the  work 
badly.  The  ultimate  outcome  was  not  difficult  to  foresee. 
Audubon  has  said  of  this  period:  "None  of  them  (the 
Louisville  merchants)  were,  as  I  was,  intent  on  the  study 
of  birds,  but  were  all  deeply  impressed  with  the  value 
of  dollars.  .  .  .  Louisville  did  not  give  us  up,  but  we  gave 
up  Louisville.  I  could  not  bear  to  give  the  attention  re- 
quired by  it  and,  therefore,  my  business  abandoned  me. 
Indeed,  I  never  thought  of  it  beyond  the  ever  engaging 
journeys  I  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  to  Philadelphia  or 
New  York  to  purchase  goods ;  these  journeys  I  greatly 
enjoyed,  as  they  afforded  me  ample  means  to  study  birds 
and  their  habits  as  I  traveled  through  the  beautiful,  the 
darling  forests,  of  Ohio.  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania. 
Were  I  to  tell  you  that  once,  when  traveling  and  driving 
several  horses  before  me  laden  with  goods  and  dollars,  I 
lost  sight  of  the  pack  saddles  and  the  cash  they  bore  to 
watch  the  motions  of  a  warbler,  I  should  only  repeat  oc- 
currences that  happened  a  hundred  times  and  more  in 
those  days." 

But,  regardless  of  failure  and  loss,  Audubon's  years  in 
Louisville  were  years  of  contentment.  He  had  money 
enough  in  spite  of  all  he  lost.  The  woods  were  full  of 
birds.  All  the  sportsmen  and  hunters  were  fond  of  him. 
His  young  wife  was  hospitably  received  by  the  best  people 
of  Kentucky.  "The  simplicity  and  whole-heartedness  of 
those  days,"  he  says,  "I  cannot  describe ;  man  was  man. 
and  each,  one  to  another,  a  brother."  According  to  his 
own  account,  not  a  day  passed  without  his  drawing  a  bird 
or  noting  something  of  its  habits.  He  was  indeed  a  poor 
merchant !  But  what  a  loss  it  would  have  been  to  the  world 
if  Audubon  had  attended  strictly  to  his  store !  What  it 
would  have  lost  if  he  had  neglected  the  birds! 

Another  characteristic  quotation  from  published  records 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  concerns  events  of  his  return 
trip,  after  a  visit  back  to  his  Pennsylvania  home,  to  his 
new  abode  at  Henderson,  to  which  place  he  relocated  after 
his  business  failure  at  Louisville : 

"When  my  wife,  my  eldest  son  (then  an  infant),  and 
myself  were  returning  from  Pennsylvania  to  Kentucky, 
we  found  it  expedient,  the  waters  being  unusually  low  to 
provide  ourselves  with  a  skiff,  to  enable  us  to  proceed  to 
our  abode  at  Henderson.  I  purchased  a  large,  commodi- 
ous, and  light  boat  of  that  denomination.  We  procured  a 
mattress,  and  our  friends  furnished  us  with  ready  pre- 
pared viands.  We  had  two  stout  negro  rowers,  and  in 
this  trim  we  left  the  village  of  Shippingport,  in  expecta- 
tion of  reaching  the  place  of  our  destination  in  a  very 
few  days. 

"It  was  in  the  month  of  October.  The  autumnal  tints 
already  decorated  the  shores  of  that  queen  of  rivers,  the 
Ohio.  Every  tree  was  hung  with  long  and  flowing  fes- 
toons of  different  species  of  vines,  many  loaded  with  clus- 
tered fruits  of  varied  brilliancy,  their  rich  bronzed  carmine 
mingling  beautifully  with  the  yellow  foliage,  which  now 
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